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© Qur November Cover 


Our cover this month features the birds adopted 
by various states. Some are official, others accepted 
in every way except by official action. You will 
notice that we show some birds larger than others. 
This is because those birds are accepted by more 
than one state. 

When you have named as many of the birds and 
their states as you can, turn to page 19. There 
you will find the key to the cover. 

The artist who did the cover is our old friend, 
Bob Hines of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


® Unique Braille Covers 


As part of their work in a Social Living Unit, 
sixth graders at the Patapsco Neck School in Balti- 
more Co., Md., study the beginnings of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and music. While the unit 
was studying architecture from ancient times to the 
present last year, the idea came up that outlines of 
buildings would make fine covers for brailled copies 
of the Junior Red Cross magazines. The school’s art 
teacher agreed, and two art classes made up a set 
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of covers, each of which carried the bold outlines of 
a fortress, a Greek temple, a castle, or a church. 
Gold foil, black corrugated paper, and felt in various 
bright shades were used. The project was a striking 
evidence of how Junior Red Cross can help in the 
application and enjoyment of classroom work. 


® November Calendar 
Ist: We congratulate the Camp Fire Girls on 
their 50th anniversary. 
8th: Election Day. 
11th: Veterans Day. 
13th to 19th: National Book Week. 
19th: 97th anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s 
dedication of part of the cemetery at Gettys- 
burg, Pa. Lincoln’s address on that day in 
1863 was not the main one. He delivered 
it in a low voice in three minutes (most of 
the crowd did not hear it) and believed 
that he had done poorly. Yet, today, the 
whole world knows of Gettysburg because 
of his address there. 
24th: Thanksgiving Day. 
—Maurice Flagg, Editor 








Toby wanted to be a man 
grown and sail the salt seas. 


The Boy Who Had No One 


Toby finds the most precious thing 
of all in The Sea Witch's cave. 

All his ten years Toby Macrae had lived 
among towering black cliffs and beating sea- 
spray. Storms he had seen, tall thunderheads 
—and one great hurricane that had nearly 
swept the island away, and with its last great 
wave had taken his Dad and Mother out to 
sea never to return. 


By Jeanne Hines 


But Toby, with his fierce pride and black 
frown, feared neither storm nor sea. He’d 
had but one thought since the day he had 
moved into the small cottage of his widowed 
Aunt Effie and her blind old Mother and 
Aunt Effie’s little daughter, Dorrie. He want- 
ed to be a man grown and sail the salt seas 
like his father before him, see the Spice Is- 
lands coming up to leeward, watch great 





The Boy Who Had No One 


Continued 


waves breaking green across the deck; he 
wanted to roam the islands on a pearler and 
see the sun come up on Diamond Head. 

“You must be a man first, Toby, before you 
do great things.” Aunt Effie’s voice was soft. 
But Toby turned away; she wasn’t his real 
mother—only a substitute, and his boy’s heart 
ached with his loss. 

“Go with Dorrie,” she said gently. “Let 
Grannice tell you stories.” 

Toby sniffed. Grannie’s stories—about 
witches and goblins and wings-of-the-wind. 
Not for him! Sighing, he sank down on a stool 
beside little golden-haired Dorrie as Grannie’s 
singsong voice began: 

“In the loneliest cave of the rockiest cove 
is the weekend house of the Sea Witch—she of 
the wild green hair and the mermaid tail, of 
the golden voice and the storm songs, she who 
claims the children of men when she wants 
them. There she comes on the nights of great 
storms with her prizes snatched from the 
broken ships—” 

Dorrie shivered with enchantment. This 
was her favorite story; in roaming the cliffs 
she’d named one particularly dangerous cave 
“The Sea Witch’s Cave” and assured Toby 
this was the one Grannie meant. Toby had 
laughed mockingly. Sea Witch indeed! That 
great black cavern of wet stone, safe enough 





to explore by day, was a death trap when the 
tide beat in at night. He’d run on ahead, 
bored by her chatter. 

He stared at Grannie—blind, unable to use 
one leg. .. . Years ago her husband had been 
caught out in a small boat during a storm, and 
in her haste to get down the storm-swept cliff 
from which she had seen his boat dashed onto 
the rocks, she slipped and fell almost to the 
bottom. A miracle it was, they said, that she’d 
lived at all, but her eyesight was gone and one 
leg was twisted under her. Yet her man had 
come out of the ocean alive, so it had all been 
for nothing. Years later he died in bed, and 
now she knitted and rocked and retold her 
wild sea stories to Dorrie. 


How lucky Dorrie was, Toby thought en- 
viously. Loved by mother and grandmother. 
While he.... 

He jumped up. “I’m going out.” 

“Don’t go far,” Aunt Effie 
““Storm’s coming.” 

Through the window he glimpsed wild 
scudding clouds and white caps, heard the 
booming surf. Once outside he wandered 
along the cliffs, let the wind beat at him, 
heard the lonely cry of the gulls. He found a 
sheltered place in the rocks and huddled with 
his coat around him, studying the sea, think- 


warned. 


ing his wishful boy’s thoughts. It was dark, 
and rain beat down in slanting sheets when 
he made his way back to the cottage. 


Illustrated by Paul Grout 











Aunt Effie looked up sharply when he came 
in. “Isn’t Dorrie with you?” 

He shook his head. 

“But we thought she followed you—!” She 
grabbed a shawl and ran past. “Dorrie! Dor- 
rie!” She turned. “Ill get Mr. MacMasters 
and Mr. MacTavish. Stay here with Gran- 
nie.” 

Something hurt in Toby’s throat. He 
wished someone could care about him so 
much. But of course, Dorrie was her very own 
—and he had the sea... . 

“Toby, come here,” Grannie called. Her 
voice broke. 

“They'll find her, Grannie.” He pressed 
her hand. 

She nodded and her lips formed a prayer. 

How strange to sit here silently—Grannie 
was always talking, telling those stories about 
goblins and sea witches—the sea witch! 

Fear clutched Toby. That’s where Dorrie 
is—that treacherous tide cave, in this storm, 
with the tide coming in! 

He broke free from Grannie’s hand. “I 
know where she is!” he said wildly, and ran 
from the cottage. 

“Dorrie!” he called, fighting his way down 
the treacherous cliff path, down, down to 
Dorrie’s “Sea Witch Cave.” In the darkness 
he slipped twice, but his clawing fingers 
caught at the rocks and clung. 

“Dorrie!” he shouted. 


Continued on page 6 


Dorrie called, and he could just make her out, 


crouched on a rock surrounded by salt spray. 






































“Here, Toby!” called Dorrie, and he could 
just make her out, crouched on a rock sur- 
rounded by spray. 

He reached down for her hand. “Climb 
up!” he ordered. 

She shook her head. “The sea witch is com- 
ing.” 

“Dorrie!” The tide was rising fast. Foam 
churned around him. Any moment a sudden 
wave might sweep Dorrie from her slippery 
perch and carry her away forever. But he 
couldn’t reach her unless she put out her 
hand. “Dorrie,” he said desperately, “Gran- 
nie’s stories are all lies!” 

“That’s not true!” Dorrie cried. 

“They are!” he shouted. “She made them 
up! There is no sea witch! Nothing’s coming 
here but the black tide. You’re not waiting for 
the sea witch, Dorrie—you’re waiting for 


death!” 


Dorrie stood in frozen stillness a moment. 
Then abruptly she put out her hand and he 
half-dragged her, crying, to the cliff-top. 

“Tt wasn’t true, none of it was true.” The 
little girl rocked with grief. “I’ll never believe 
her again! Never!” 

Toby stared at her. He couldn’t let her go 
back to Grannie believing she’d been tricked. 

“Dorrie!” He shook her. “Listen to me. 
Grannie told you those stories to make your 
life better—so you wouldn’t be like me, with 
only the sea and—and nobody. She wanted 
you to have a whole make-believe world full 
of everything—even an ice maiden and a sea 
witch! Don’t you know how much she loves 
you, Dorrie, to want you to have all those 
things other people don’t have?” 

Dorrie stared at him through her tears. 
“But it wasn’t true—and I waited.” 

“You’re lucky,” he told her hoarsely. “I'd 


give anything—” He stopped, grasped her 


hand, and led her back to the house where 
Mr. MacTavish and Mr. MacMasters loomed 
in the background behind Aunt Effie. 

Aunt Effie hugged Dorrie in a way that 


brought tears to Toby’s eyes, and Grannie held 
out her arms and Dorrie ran into them. 

“Where were you?” Aunt Effie asked. Toby 
stiffened. If Dorrie said she’d nearly been 
killed waiting for the sea witch, he knew it 
would break Grannie’s heart. 

Dorrie looked at Toby. “I was playing 
make believe, but I won’t again.” 

Toby sighed with relief. Aunt Effie, who 
was watching them both very sharply, gave 
Toby a sudden warm smile of understanding. 
She took Toby’s hand and her fingers were 
warm and soft, like his own mother’s. 

“You found her, Toby,” she said warmly. 
“You brought her back to me—and you came 
back safe yourself. I lay claim to you, Toby, 
like the sea witch in Grannie’s story who 


_ lays claim to the children of men who stray 


in her path. I lay claim to you, Toby, for- 
ever, to be my own son, my very own.” She 
drew him close to her and hugged him so 
the men watching wouldn’t see his tears. 
And right then Toby knew that to be a man 
grown wasn’t everything. But to have a family 
who loved him—ah, that was the thing, and 
his heart sang louder than the song of the 
surf; he had found them, his own. . . . They 
were his by right of claim and no one, nobody 
could ever take them from him. For they 
loved him for his own self. He didn’t have to 
sail the seven seas to find a safe harbor—he 
had found one right here in Aunt Effie’s 
motherly arms. a 





Answers to Puzzle on Page 11 


Across Down 
2. pie 1. winter 
3. tote 3. thank 
4. ash 5. ship 
7. ha 6. fruit 
8. rains 9. a.m. 
11. pumpkin 10. site 
14. tag 12. nay 
15. turkey 13. Nan 
18. no 16. rah 
20. so 17. do 
21. wishbone 19. own 
25. in 20. set 
26. not 22. snag 
27. father 23. one 
29. go 24. nor 
28. to 














Words and Music by Donna Gojkovich. 
Grade 4,;Westinghouse School 
Wilmerding,Pa. 





Illustrated by Jo Fisher Irwin 
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HOLIDAY IN CARACAS 


By Lavinia Dobler 


Kindness makes the holiday better. 


Rosa leaned forward in her seat at school 
and listened to Pedro tell the class about his 
first visit to the capital of Venezuela. 

‘““My uncle and I saw the two tallest build- 
ings in South America,” the boy said proudly 
as he raised his arm toward the ceiling. 
“These twin skyscrapers tower above all the 
other buildings in Caracas!” His black eyes 
opened wide. 

“T wasn’t scared either,” Pedro went on, 
“when the elevator whizzed up to the twenty- 
eighth floor!’ He paused to catch his breath. 

“What did you see at the market?” Rosa 
asked. “Were turistas buying fruit from my 
mother?” 

Pedro shook his head. 

“Did you go to Simon Bolivar’s birthplace?” 
Juan inquired. The class had been studying 
about Venezuela’s great patriot. More than a 
century ago Bolivar and his generals had over- 
thrown Spanish rule in South America. 

“We didn’t have time to see everything,” 
Pedro tried to explain. 

Rosa was disappointed that Pedro had not 
seen the market and Bolivar’s birthplace. Al- 


most every Saturday her mother took vegeta- Juanita, clean the house and cook the meals. 
bles and tropical fruits to sell at the mercado As Rosa walked home that Friday after- * 
in Caracas. But Rosa had never been there. noon, she decided to ask her mother again if 


She had to stay home with her little sister she could go with her to the big market. 
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\, a a ; in Caracas! To see the big city! 


The next morning Rosa helped her mother 
lift the baskets of mangoes and plantains into 
the tiny cart. 

“Mama,” Rosa said, “please take me with 
you today.” 

“There isn’t room in our little cart,” Senora 
Gomez said kindly. “Anyway, I need you to 
take care of Juanita. If you didn’t, then I 
couldn’t sell my products in Caracas. We 
need money,” she reminded Rosa. 

“Adios.” She waved as she got in the cart, 
and the donkey started down the road. 

“I know Mama depends on me,” Rosa said 
to her five-year-old sister, “but when will I 
ever get to Caracas?” Her feet dragged as she 
entered the adobe brick house. 

The beans were cooking over the charcoal 
fire that evening when Rosa heard the cart 
stop. She ran out to greet her mother, Juan- 
ita following close behind. Senora Gomez 
walked slowly toward her. 

“Que pasa?” Rosa asked. “What’s hap- 
pened?” 

“I have bad news.” Senora Gomez shook 
her head. “A month from now the market in 
Caracas will be torn down to make room for a 
tall building.” She sighed. “I will have to sell 
my goods for less money here in our pueblo.” 


“Tm sorry, Mama,” Rosa said and she 


Rosa's heart sang. A holiday — 


ia 


\i 
si Illustrated by Ann Eshner 


meant it. Now she might never see Caracas. 

The following Saturday, Rosa again begged 
her mother to let her go to the big city. But 
Senora Gomez firmly said, “No.” 


About an hour later, after she had cleaned 
the house, Rosa heard Don Alfonso, a neigh- 
bor, calling “Buenos dias.” 

““Hola,’ Rosa answered as she hurried to 
the door. She was surprised to see Carmen, 
who was Juanita’s age, sitting in the big cart. 

“My wife is sick and I’m late in getting to 
the mercado,’ Don Alfonso explained. “I 
didn’t have time to pick mangoes. Do you 
have some I can take with me?” 

“Of course.” Rosa started toward the rub- 
ber tree where they kept the baskets of fruit 
in the heavy shade. 

While Don Alfonso picked out the largest 
fruit, Rosa asked, “What will you do with 
Carmen while you are in Caracas?” 

“She has to go with me,” he answered. 

Rosa started to suggest that he let Carmen 
stay with her and Juanita. Then she had a 
wonderful idea. 

“Don Alfonso,” she said eagerly, “could my 
sister and I go with you? I could take care of 
both of them and you wouldn’t have to wor- 
ry. We could play in the plaza.” 

Don Alfonso didn’t say anything for a few 
minutes. “I wonder what your mother will 
think,” he said. “I can’t watch Carmen and 
sell fruit, too. All right. We have plenty of 
room in the cart. Climb in.” 

Rosa helped her sister into the cart. “A 
holiday in Caracas!” 

At last she would see the big city. Surely 
she would get a glimpse of the mercado. She 
might even get to see Bolivar’s shrine. 

“Don Alfonso,” Rosa asked a little while 
later, “where is Bolivar’s birthplace?” 


she sang. 


“Somewhere near the plaza,” he answered, 


: “but I’ve never been there.” 


As they got closer to Caracas, cars whizzed 
by so fast that Rosa’s thick black hair blew 
in her face. 








In the distance Rosa saw two high towers 
that looked very much alike. “Why, those are 
the twin skyscrapers,” she shouted above the 
noise. She pointed to the structures that 
dominated the skyline. “They are the tallest 
buildings in South America,” she said proud- 
ly, recalling Pedro’s excitement. 

The cart was now in the middle of the traf- 
fic near the marketplace. Drivers of cars were 
honking. The donkey jumped to one side. 
Rosa gazed at the stalls filled with colorful 
wares. The mercado looked very much like 
the one in her own little village except that 
this one was much larger. Somewhere her 
mother was selling her products. Rosa looked, 
but she couldn’t see her. 

At the corner, Don Alfonso pulled on the 
reins, and the donkey stopped. “I'll pick you 
up right here about sundown,” he said. Rosa 
jumped down quickly and lifted the little girls 
out of the cart. 

“Adios,” Don Alfonso called. 


Rosa gazed at the tree-lined plaza, crowd- 
ed with people. She felt strange and a little 
afraid. She almost wished she were back in 
her own pueblo among friends. 

“We'll go over there,” she said, pointing 
to an empty bench. Carmen and Juanita kept 
as Close as they could to Rosa. They sat down 
near the statue of Bolivar on his horse. 

Two women stopped a few feet from them. 
Rosa guessed they were turistas. They studied 
a large map, then looked around, puzzled. 

The lady with blonde hair walked over to 
Rosa and asked her something in English. 

Rosa understood only one word—“‘‘Bolivar.” 
She guessed the turistas must be looking for 
his birthplace. She didn’t know where it was. 

“Yo no se,” she said shaking her head. 

The Americana did not understand. How 
could she help her? Just then Rosa saw a 
policeman. She jumped down from the bench 
and took Carmen and Juanita by the hand. 
“Policia,” she said to the woman, who fol- 
lowed her. 
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The officer gave her the information she 
wanted, and then pointed west. Now she knew 
where Casa Natal was. She couldn’t tell the 
Americanas, but she could take them there. 

“Venga,” Rosa beckoned. She took the lit- 
tle girls’ hands again and started across the 


square. 

“Rosa, Rosa, where are we going?” Juanita 
asked. 

“To Casa Natal de Bolivar!” Rosa almost 
sang. They soon reached the shrine. 

“Gracias,” the Americanas said, smiling. 


At least they knew one Spanish word. If 
only she knew English, Rosa thought, then she 
could talk to them. 

Bolivar’s home was even more beautiful 
than the picture at school. The colonial man- 
sion was so white and clean. Shiny black grill- 
work protected the narrow windows. Her new 
friends seemed as delighted as she was. 

At the doorway, Rosa hesitated, but the 
Americans went inside. What if there was an 
admission charge? Rosa did not have even 
one centavo. She looked for a sign that would 
tell her, but couldn’t find one. This was a 
national shrine. It must be free to everyone. 

“Rosa, Rosa,” the nice Americanas called. 
The girl was surprised. How did they know 
her name? Then she remembered that her sis- 
ter had called her Rosa as they left the plaza. 

“Venga,” the Americanas called again. 

Rosa smiled and walked inside with Juanita 
and Carmen. 

Never before had she seen such a large 
room or one so richly furnished. There were 
other elegant rooms that Rosa saw before she 
found the patio. The polished marble foun- 
tain, where the infant Simon had been bap- 
tised, was just as their teacher had said. 

As Rosa bent over its rim, she saw the re- 
flection of her face in the marble. 

Maybe this wasn’t a wishing fountain, but 
she made a wish that every boy and girl in her 
class could visit Caracas and have as happy a 
holiday as she and Juanita and Carmen. @ 
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ACROSS 
2. A dessert 1 
3. Carry (colloq.) 
4. A tree 3 
7. An exclamation 5. 
8. Showers 6 
11. A large yellow fruit 9. 
14. Children’s game 10 
15. Thanksgiving bird 12 
18. Opposite of ‘‘yes”’ 13 
20. As 16 
21. Part of the turkey used to make a wish 17 
25. Into 19 
26. A negative 20 
27. He carves the bird 
29. Leave, depart 22. 
23. 
24. 


28. 





Thanksgiving 


Puzzle 


by Lucy Hamilton 


(Answers on page 6) 


DOWN 


. Time of year when the Pilgrims came 


to America 


. Show gratitude 


What the Pilgrims came in 


. Apples, peaches, and grapes 


Morning (abbr.) 


. Location 

. No 

. Girl’s nickname 
. Hurrah 

. Perform 

. Possess 


. Put dishes and silver on the table 


for a meal 

A rough branch broken off 
Single 

OS wei a as 


Toward 





Phanksgiving Spread 


of Service 


ZIEBACH COUNTY, S. DAK.—tLiebelt School boys 
find a link of interest with children round the 
world in their classroom packing of gift boxes. 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Boys and girls of Room 14, Curtis Elementary 
School, work on the stuffed animals they chose as their classroom project. 











American Junior Red Cross Members: 
Dear Friends: 

Thank you very much for sending us paints, 
pencils, notebooks, and many other school sup- 
plies. Because of the big typhoon, we lost 
many school goods. 

We were each given some of those supplies 
by our teacher. I was given paint and a brush. 
I wondered who they were and what they 
looked like who sent gifts to us. Finally I asked 
teacher about them and was told they were 
American Junior Red Cross members. I was 
filled with joy and gratitude. As soon as I 
came home, I thought of writing a letter to 
you. 

Although this is an awkward letter, please 
accept my feeling of appreciation. 

Masahiko Nakagawa 


6th Grade, Chitoshi School 
Nagoya, Japan 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—Young and old smile together in 
appreciation of traditional symbols as Lydia Cruz, 
Palm School, visits a nursing home for the aged. 


LEXINGTON, N.C.—Students from 
each grade at Robbins School with 
Thanksgiving food gift collection. 


UPI photo 














IMPORTANT PIECES 


November 8 is Election Day in the 
United States—perhaps the most important 
day in our republic. For when citizens 
vote, they create their government. 

On these two pages we show some of the 
different kinds of ballots used in elections 
throughout the world today. We can show 
only part of some of them because we have 
very little space on these pages. For ex- 
ample, we can show only about one-quarter 


of the Indonesian ballot, and the Danish 
one is as long again as what we are able to 
show here. 

Whatever the form or occasion of the 
ballot, one thing is basic: by the ballot, the 
people are asked to choose. This basic fact 
has never changed since the citizens of 
Greek city states placed pebbles in one of 
two urns to make their choice nearly 2,500 
years ago. 


SURAT-SUARA 


Pomiinen anggete: DEWAN FERWAKILAN RAKJAT TW. 1984, 
re ates 


BIAWA.TENGAR. 





Symbols of each party on Indonesian ballot help voter 
with identification. One choice of party is to be marked. 


REFERENDUM DU 2! OCTOBRE 1945 





Reyes be répenee que —ww: *corepte: pe 
Si la mojorié du corps électoral répond “QUI~ & cette deuxidme question, le projet 
figure au verso de ce bulletin, deveny loi, sera immédictement pr: 

Si elle répond “NON, c'est 6 TAssembiée elle-méme qu'il opportiendra de fixer 4 soq 
9° lorgonisation provisoire des pouvoirs publics 

Ballot for a French constitutional ref- 
erendum. The voter was asked to 
strike out the answer he did not 
want. Text of the proposal was print- 
ed on the reverse side of the ballot. 
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Indian ballot printed in three lan- 
guages gives name of each candi- 
date, party affiliation, and official 
party symbol. Voter indicates one. 





}OF PAPER | g———— 


Vily Metsing 

| a 
np Dah 

‘ro loko BOLETA PARA ELECCION DE PRESIDENTE 


Qui care == 


Sample ballots reproduced by courtesy of el 


the Governmental Affairs Institute and the (D neuen ® reer 
League of Women Voters of the 


United States. 
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A 1953 Danish ballot for election of parlia- 
ment, a Mexican ballot for election of the 
president, and an Austrian national and 
provincial party ticket for the People’s Party 
show three strikingly different ballot forms. 


rom comomen 
UR Witte Pr BUTLER 


FOR POviCe 1URORO 
DAMIER HK. ALERANDEN 
LONNIR OURLLE AVLOR 
QRORAY, O RAIRD. IR 
ARTHUR ORAL) HIRLWRL!, 
MOWER D BLANT 
PRANK BROWN 
MILTON HORI) Cate 
Roscoe CaMPORLI. 
DAVID R CARROLL 
L. RICHARD FLEMING 
mut Foro 





CARLA L WORN. JR 
DAVID W. MOORE 
Jaume L. WoRsHAM 


owe i mahi 
=>ra>ea *rien 


This symbol, the Hebrew letter “A,” here stands for 
the Mapai Party in Israel. Voter puts into the 
ballot box the symbol of the party of his choice. 


Unlike the other ballots printed on these pages, the 
Louisiana ballot in a general election this year was 
used to select officers for a number of offices. A pro- 
posed constitutional amendment was voted on. 








Bureau of Mines photo 


Salt is mechanically shoveled in- 
to cars in the huge mine shaft. 


The Salt of the Earth 


It's the small things that have a big part in 
life, and salt is one of the most important. 

Salt, or sodium chloride as the chemists call 
it, is essential for life. Its story begins with 
that of life on earth. 

So necessary is common salt that it has 
shaped history, been the cause of wars, and 
determined geographical boundaries. 

In earliest times, animals wore trails to salt 
licks. Man came after them seeking game. 
The paths widened into roads and still later 
became highways along which towns and vil- 
lages grew up. The location of many a city 
was determined by the search for salt. 

In the beginning, when salt was hard to 
get, men opened trade routes all over the 
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By Francine Litt Brown 


world to secure small amounts of this precious 
substance. Governments, knowing how essen- 
tial salt was to the people, often levied a tax 
on it and kept its manufacture a government 
monopoly. 

The Bible traces the history of salt back to 
4000 B.C., but salt was used long before that 
by the Chinese and Egyptians. As long as five 
thousand years ago the Chinese knew how to 
make salt by evaporating brine or salt water. 

The early Greeks worshipped salt along 
with the sun and offered salt to the gods as a 
sign of gratitude before each meal. 

The superstition that spilling salt forbodes 
evil or bad luck appears to have originated 
with the story of the overturned salt cellar in 

















A specially designed drill moving on self tracks 
bores into and cuts out salt from mine sides. 


front of Judas Iscariot at the Last Supper. 
This detail appears in Leonardo Da Vinci’s 
famous painting. 

Salt was also once taken as a symbol of 
friendship because of its preservative qualities 

There are other ancient beliefs concerning 
salt. One was held by medieval churchmen, 
who believed that with salt they could foil the 


plots of evil spirits. Witches and devils were 


believed to be afraid of salt. 

In certain parts of the country children still 
wear little bags of salt around their necks to 
guard them from the “evil eye.” 

Another old belief is that the oceans are 
made up of all the tears ever shed by those on 
earth. And as the tears are salty, so are the 
ocean waters. 

The superstition of throwing a little salt 
behind one in order to hit the devil and pre- 
vent further misdeeds by him began in France. 
In the United States some persons still toss a 
pinch of spilled salt over their shoulders to 
prevent bad luck. 

And in the Far East it has been customary 
to rub new born infants with salt to bring 
them good luck. 


An overhead bridge spanning busy mine tracks and 
clearing the loaded cars eases mining operations. 


Almost every country in the world has used 
salt as money at some time. 

Roman soldiers were provided with salt or 
the money to purchase it. The money was 
called “Salarium argentum” and from this we 
get the word “salary.” 

The expression “Not worth his salt” is de- 
rived from the practice of the ancient Greeks 
of buying slaves with salt. 

Although gold had greater value as money, 
salt was in second place and is still used to- 
day in some parts of Africa. The salt money 
is in the form of large bars, and at the market 
the housewife simply chips off a piece of ap- 
propriate size to pay for her purchases. 

England’s oldest industry is salt manufac- 
turing. Places containing salt springs had the 
suffix “wich” at the end of their names. 
Greenwich, Ipswich, Sandwich, Norwich are 
all places where salt was once made. 

In France the salt supply was controlled by 
the King in an unfair manner and so salt be- 
came one of the causes of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Up until the War of 1812, America got 
most of her salt from England. However, with 
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the war it became necessary to find a source 
of our own, so the salt works at Syracuse, N.Y. 
grew up. Soon it was supplying almost all the 
salt for the eastern part of the country and 
for the pioneers heading for the western fron- 


fluids. In some cases in which a great deal of 
blood has been lost, life may be saved if a 
saline or salt solution is introduced into the 
body. 

Early man realized that salt could be used 


tier as well. not only as a food seasoner, but as a food pre- 
server. Nowadays there are over 14,000 uses 
for salt or salt by-products. Salt is needed in 
the production of glass, paint, plastics, starch, 
enamel ware, and disinfectants. The crude 
ore from which metals are extracted is treated 
with salt. Salt is used by textile manufac- 
turers and soap makers. It preserves wood 
and bleaches pulp for paper. It is essential 
in water-softening. It is used in the control 
of ice and snow, and even as a base element 
in building roads. 

Salt is used in measured amounts in many 
medicines and chemical compounds. It is es- 
sential in refrigeration, is also ‘useful as a 
weed killer, and is part of DDT. 

Today, more than ever, we are thankful for 
nature’s gift—the salt of the earth. + 


How we get salt 

Salt can be made by exposing salt water to 
the sun and letting the water evaporate. If 
all the salt were extracted from the ocean, it 
would form a block 170 miles long and 170 
miles high. Salt can also be mined or drilled 
from above- or underground supplies. 

The first modern improvement in salt-mak- 
ing methods came in 1886, when Joseph Dun- 
can invented the vacuum pan evaporator 
which made possible for the first time produc- 
tion of clean, granulated salt with crystals of 
uniform size. 


Salt’s importance to us 
Salt is present in the human body and pro- 
vides a balance for the various chemical 





FIRST AID FACTS NO. I 


It takes three things to make a fire: fuel, 
oxygen (air) and heat. 





Remove any one of them, and a fire cannot 
burn. 


So, to put out a fire, remove the fuel, the 
oxygen, or the heat. 





Since it is usually difficult or dangerous to 
remove the fuel, the usual ways of putting out 
a fire are to cut off the oxygen or reduce the 
heat. 


Water thrown on burning wood, for ex- 
ample, reduces heat and helps put out the 
fire. Foam from a fire extinguisher cuts off 
a fire’s oxygen supply as well as reducing heat, 
makes it impossible for the fire to burn. 





The 28 birds shown on the cover are the official 
or accepted state birds for the 50 states and the 
District of Columbia. 


1. Ptarmigan ... Alaska 

2. Cactus Wren. . . Arizona 

3. Western Meadowlark . . . Kansas, Mon- 

tana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, 

Wyoming 

Scissor-tailed Flycatcher . . . Oklahoma 

. Rhode Island Red . . . Rhode Island 

. Purple Finch . . . New Hampshire 

. California Gull... Utah 

. Pheasant . . . South Dakota 

9. Blue Hen Chicken . . . Delaware 

10. Flicker .. . Alabama 

11. Mountain Bluebird . . . Idaho, Nevada 

12. Wood Thrush . . . District of Columbia 

13. Brown Thrasher . . . Georgia 

14. Elepaio . . . Hawaii 

15. Eastern Bluebird . . . Missouri, New York 

16. Goldfinch . . . lowa, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, Washington 

17. Cardinal . . . Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, West Vir- 


On RDUs 


ginia 
18. Chickadee . . . Maine, Massachusetts 
19. Robin . . . Connecticut, Michigan, Wis- 
consin 


20. Baltimore Oriole . . . Maryland 





21. Carolina Wren . . . South Carolina 

22. Brown Pelican . . . Louisiana 

23. Mockingbird . . . Arkansas, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee, Texas 

24. Hermit Thrush . . . Vermont 

25. California Quail . . . California 

26. Roadrunner . . . New Mexico 

27. Ruffed Grouse . . . Pennsylvania 

28. Lark Bunting . . . Colorado 





Book of Stories 
From the News 





On the book counters this fall is Christmas 
Stories "Round the World, a collection of 14 
Christmas stories from the NEWS compiled 
and edited by former NEWS Editor Lois S. 
Johnson. Thirteen of the stories are set in 
other countries, and each of these is intro- 
duced by a brief account of Christmas cus- 
toms in the country concerned. Among the 
countries represented: Ireland, Japan, Po- 
land, Sweden, Italy, Mexico. Illustrated de- 
lightfully by Beth Krush, the book is published 
at $2.95 by Rand McNally, Chicago, IIl. 
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A lot of howl is sometimes just a lot of noise. 


Perky, the hound pup, lay asleep in the 
shadow of an apple tree in a corner of the 
yard. His family had gone to town and left 
him alone to guard the place. 

Zzzz-Zz7z! he snored away. He was dream- 
ing of a rabbit he had chased down the hol- 
low and up the hill. 

“Woof!” he barked as in his dream he 
gained upon the rabbit. One more hop and 
jump and he’d have him! 

All-of-a-sudden ker-plunk! down fell an 
apple from the tip-top of the tree. It fell on 
Perky’s head. 

“Woof!” he grabbed at it, thinking he had 
that rabbit he had been dreaming about. 

He soon found out that he was mistaken. 
And his head was hurting, too. 

“Bad luck!” he muttered to himself. 

Then Perky remembered several other ill 
happenstances. 

He had caught his tail in a door early that 
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Illustrated by George Wilde 


morning. Slinker, the cat, had stolen a hunk 
of his cornbread. 

“Bad luck! Nothing but bad luck all day 
long!’ growled Perky Pup. 

He put his head on his paws and cried to 
himself about his troubles. This made him 
feel worse and worse. So he threw back his 
head and howled. 

““Wooooof!”’ louder and louder. 

All the dogs in the neighborhood cocked 
their ears to listen. 

Something was the matter somewhere. 
They started out to find what it was. 

Here came Old Hound Trap. Here came 
Little Hound Trigger. Here came Hip-and- 
Hurrah. Here came Snatch-and-Grab. These 
were the ones who raced ahead, and there 
were many more behind them. 

When they got to Perky Pup they were all 
panting for breath. 

“‘What’s the matter?” they wanted to know. 

Perky stopped howling to tell all about the 
bad luck that had happened to him that day. 








It sounded very bad sure enough the way 
he told it. And each happenstance seemed 
worse than the one before. 

The other dogs were so sorry for him that 
they started howling, too. 

““Woo-00!” 

““W oo000000f !” 

Oh, it was a regular chorus! The like of it 
had never been heard in the neighborhood 
before. 

And here came another dog through the 
front yard gate. It was Old Sol, the oldest 
dog in the county, and the wisest one, as 
everybody said. 

The other dogs rushed to greet him now 
in a mannerly fashion. But Old Sol spoke 
first: “Have you all gone mad?” he cried. 
He looked in an anxious way all around the 
circle. His stern eyes passed from dog to dog 
—from pup to pup. 


Nobody answered him—they were too sur- 
prised to answer. 

Mad—the very word itself had a fearsome 
sound. 

“Have you gone mad? Answer me!” said 
Old Sol sternly. This time his eyes snapped 
as well as his tongue. 

And the dogs made haste to answer—all 
together. 

“No, no, we’re not mad—of course not!” 
they cried. 

“No, no!” It was Perky Pup’s voice coming 
in like an echo. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it,” Old Sol said, 
“for I was afraid you had all gone mad from 
the terrible fuss you were making.” 

“No, no, we’re not mad!” the dogs all 
began shrieking. “We’re not mad, not a mad 
dog among us!” 

Old Sol raised a paw. 

“Silence!” he barked. “Don’t start more 
fuss. But I should be interested to know what 
all the hip-and-hurrah was about.” 

The dogs all tried to talk at once. 

“It was Perky Pup!” 


“It was the hound pup—” 

“Perky Pup, the pup, said—” 

Old Sol raised a paw again to silence the 
clamoring crowd. He looked at Perky Pup. 

“You'd better tell the story.” 

But Perky was tongue-tied, he couldn’t say 
a word. 

Old Sol gave him a nip. 

“Go ahead, tell the story. Tell what the 
trouble was all about. And be sure to tell the 
truth.” 


Perky Pup had to obey. 

“TI started the howling. On account of my 
bad luck. I caught my tail in a door crack. 
The cat stole part of my dinner. All my folks 
went away from home and left me to myself. 
Oh, yes, and an apple fell on my head while 
I was sleeping.” 

Somehow, it didn’t seem, all in all, so very 
much to howl about. 

Old Sol looked him straight in the eye. 
“Does your tail or your head still hurt you?” 

“No,” Perky Pup said honestly. “No, they 
don’t.” 

“Are you very hungry for that bread you 
didn’t get for dinner?” 

“No,” Perky Pup replied, “I reckon I’m 
not. I had some—the biggest piece.” He was 
trying to be truthful. 

“Very well,” said Old Sol. “I see you’re 
not so bad off after all. And it won’t be long 
til your folks will be back with you, so I 
think you’re a lucky dog, after all, with noth- 
ing to howl about.” 

All the other dogs laughed. 

Old Sol turned to look at them. “You 
needn’t laugh at Perky Pup. You’re just as 
foolish as he was. You were howling your- 
selves. Next time you’d better think twice be- 
fore you raise such a ruckus. If you carry on 
like that folks’ll think you’ve certainly gone 
mad.” 

“No — no — no!” the dogs all said. They 
meant it for a promise. They’d never, never 
join a howling party again. - 








The Durant-Tuuri-Mott School can boast a long 
record of Junior Red Cross activity, but this was the 
first project that the blind students worked on. 
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BY LOVE AND TOUCH 


The blind students in the orthopedic sec- 
tion of the Durant-Tuuri-Mott School at 
Flint, Mich., considered what their Junior 
Red Cross project for the year would be. 

“We like to paint,” said a boy. “Let’s make 
something we can paint.” 

“I like to paste,” said a girl. “Can we 
paste?” 

“Let’s do something to help someone else,” 
another boy said. 

The class combined their ideas. Result: 
brightly painted bedside boxes made for 
Genesee County Infirmary patients from cigar 
boxes. Insides of the boxes were lined with 
pieces of wallpaper carefully cut out and 
pasted in. Final touch was pictures of butter- 
flies, flowers, birds, fish, and other shapes 
pasted firmly on the center of each box lid. 


The project combined all the interesting sugges- 
tions offered by a number of the blind students. 


Photos by Thomas A. Mayes 














in ibe 


Children in the braille rooms skillfully feel their 
way toward completion of the bedside boxes. 





Sensitive fingers and occasional help from a 
sighted teacher convert cigar boxes into beauty. 


“We had fun making these boxes, and we're glad 
we could help somebody else,"” members agreed. 
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BOOK WEEK... Books, like just about everything else, have a Week, 
too. This year it comes November 13 to 19. But one of 
the nice things about books is that you can enjoy them 
anytime, whether it’s their Week or not. Libraries and 
bookstores have Book Week all year, and they always 
have books full of adventure for you. 





Photo by A/1C Elmer Mullins 


SMILES ARE THE ORDER OF THE DAY as Jerilyn Christine 
Brown, representing the seventh grade, receives a Junior First 
Aid Certificate from the base commander at Laon Air Base, 
France. The sergeant looking on was First Aid instructor. 









Johnny 
Three Eyes 


By Florence Wightman Rowland 


Johnny is a hero when he least expects to be. 


Glumly, Johnny stared at his breakfast 
tray. The delicious odor of crisp bacon did 
not interest him today. He was too upset to 
be hungry. 

Johnny glared down at his bandaged right 
ankle resting on a pillow. If only he had not 
tripped on the stairs. But he had! And now 
he must stay off that foot at least two days. 
That was just long enough to miss going 
fishing with Uncle Bill who flew in yester- 
day. Tomorrow Uncle Bill’s vacation would 
be over. He had to start home in the morning. 


A little enviously, Johnny listened to Little 
Bill’s excited, happy voice coming up the hall 
from the kitchen. His younger brother had 
been helping Mom. They were putting up 
the lunch for the day’s outing on Great Lake. 

In between snatches of their conversation, 
Johnny heard the low, steady buzz of Uncle 
Bill’s razor. But soon that sound stopped. Al- 
most at once someone called out a cheery, 
“Hello, Johnny. How’s the sprained ankle this 
morning?” A tall, redheaded man stood in the 
doorway, a big grin on his pleasant face. > 
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Johnny Three Eyes 


Continued 


Johnny tried hard not to sound unhappy. 
“It’s better, thank you,” he answered politely. 
He knew his Uncle Bill did not like boys to 
feel sorry for themselves. 

Johnny would never forget what his uncle 
told him right after the accident yesterday. 
“Life deals out a lot of disappointments, 
young fellow. It’s how you handle them that 
counts.” 


Forcing a smile now, Johnny looked up as 
his uncle held out a long, narrow package 
wrapped in bright paper. “For you, Johnny,” 
Uncle Bill explained. “After the doctor fixed 
you up, I thought of a way you could enjoy 
this fishing trip, too. Went out and bought 
you something.” 

Johnny’s heart bounced happily inside his 
chest. “What is it?” 

Uncle Bill shrugged his shoulders. “You'll 
never know until you open it.” 

Eagerly, Johnny tore off the gay wrappings. 
He flipped off the lid and stared in delight. 
“Wow! A telescope,” he exclaimed. “Thanks, 
Uncle Bill. I’ve always wanted a telescope.” 
He ran a finger along its smoothness and ad- 
mired the high polish on its surface. 

Uncle Bill said, “I thought you could 
watch us from the living room window. See 
us catching all those fish. Next best thing to 
being there yourself.” 

“Thanks again,” Johnny grinned. He knew 
how to handle a telescope. His science teacher 
had brought one to class several times. They 
had all learned how to focus it, making dis- 
tant objects sharp and clear. 

In a few seconds, Johnny had untwisted 
the sections to lengthen the telescope. He put 
it up in front of his right eye. “Wow!” he 
exclaimed as he stared at a leaf on a twig 
more than a block away. This was fun. Great 
fun! 

Just then Little Bill bounced into the room. 
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“Hey, look at Johnny. He has three eyes. 
Think [ll call you Johnny Three Eyes.” 

Too pleased and excited to be annoyed at 
his brother’s teasing, Johnny demanded, “Bet 
you wish you had three eyes, too!” 

Little Bill grinned. “Nope! I’d rather go 
fishing with Uncle Bill. Let’s go, Uncle Bill.” 

Uncle Bill lifted Johnny up in his strong 
arms. Mom hurried up the hall to clear off 
the living room couch. She took some pil- 
lows and piled them down at one end to prop 
up Johnny. 

“There,” she said as Johnny was settled 
comfortably. ““Now you can watch Uncle Bill 
catch some fish.” 

The ring of the telephone sent her hurry- 
ing into her bedroom to answer it. 


Through the telescope Johnny looked at 
the lake. It seemed quite calm this morning. 
No white caps. The wind had not yet rough- 
ened the water. That was why Mom would 
not let Little Bill or Johnny go fishing alone. 
Too dangerous. Of course, when Dad was 
alive they often went. They were safe with 
him. He had been in the Coast Guard during 
the war. He knew all about boats. 

At the front door, Uncle Bill called out, 
“Good-bye, Johnny Three Eyes.” 

“Good-bye, Uncle Bill. Have a good time.” 


For a while Johnny stared at the many 
people along the lake front. He saw the 
brightly painted boats along the dock ready 
for hire. He sniffed the good, clean air fresh 
off the water. 

Shortly, Johnny spotted his brother and 
Uncle Bill. Soon they climbed into a small red 
motor boat. Almost at once, the water be- 
hind it began to boil. Uncle Bill had had no 
trouble starting the motor. Johnny watched 
him steer the craft out of the harbor and into 
open water. 

When his arm cramped, Johnny put down 
his telescope and shut his eyes. 

Mom asked, “You all right?” 








Johnny assured her, “Yes, Mom. My arm 
got tired.” 

“T’ll bring the radio, dear,’ Mom said and 
went to Johnny’s room for it. After plugging 
it in, she said, “I must go shopping. If you 
won’t need anything for an hour, I might stop 
by to see how Grandma is.” 

“Okay, Mom,” Johnny answered. 

After she left, Johnny must have dozed a 
while. When he awoke, the sun had gone 
past the big picture window. It must be al- 
most noon. He called Mom, but she did not 
answer. Probably still at Grandma’s. 

Johnny put the telescope to his eye and 
searched the lake for the small red boat. 
Finally, he saw it, almost out of sight. 

Little Bill was acting silly as usual. He 
was standing up in the bow waving his arms. 
Why wasn’t he fishing? It was then that 
Johnny noticed Uncle Bill. He was leaning 
over the motor. Was something wrong? 

Suddenly, Little Bill’s actions began to 
make sense to Johnny. Watching carefully, he 
saw that his brother was spelling out a mes- 
sage with his arms. It was the code of dis- 
tress. Little Bill was saying over and over 
again: “S.O.S. S.0.S!” 

Dismayed, Johnny felt his heart pounding 
against his chest. They were in trouble. The 
red boat was drifting toward the narrows. If 
it reached that dangerous place in the lake, 
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where it emptied into the channel, the small 
skiff might overturn. Even strong swimmers 
could not fight the cross currents in the nar- 
rows. 

This was awful! Frantically, Johnny called 
out, “Mom! Mom!” But she did not answer. 

Johnny again watched as Uncle Bill 
worked on the motor, but no water boiled 
at the stern. Evidently, the motor had died 
and his uncle could not get it started. No 
other boats were close by to help them. 
Johnny felt helpless. What could he do? He 
could not just sit there and let them drown. 

Somehow, he must get to the telephone in 
Mom’s room. He’d call the lifesaving station 
and ask them to help. 

Johnny slid off the couch onto his good 
leg. In short, wobbly hops, he crossed the 
living room. At the hall he rested a few sec- 
onds to catch his breath. When he started up 
the long hall, his left shoe skidded on the 
polished floor. Grabbing wildly, he steadied 
himself on a door jamb. He stood there shak- 
ing with fright. He mustn’t fall. Not now! Bit 
by bit he kept on. 

Finally, in Mom’s bedroom, he gratefully 
sank down on the chair near her desk and 
reached for the phone. 

“Hello? Operator? This is an emergency. 
Get me the lifesaving station on the lake. 
Hurry, please!” 

After Johnny had gasped out his message, 
explaining what was wrong, he dropped his 
head down on his arms. He shook all over. 


When he could, Johnny got back to the 
couch and put his telescope to his eye. The red 
boat had drifted closer to the narrows, but he 
saw a swift launch moving rapidly across the 
lake. The lifesaving station launch! 

As Johnny watched, the larger boat steered 
alongside of the smaller one. A rope flew 
across the choppy waters. Uncle Bill caught 
it and fastened it to the bow. 

Johnny Three Eyes grinned in relief. It 
was over. They were safe! e 
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